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PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, 
we the members of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, relying on your full response, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so 
that you may grow with trust in yourself and in others. 


We will recognize your worth as a person and we will 
help you to strengthen your sense of belonging. 


We will respect your right to be yourself and at the 
same time help you to understand the rights of others, so that 
you may experience cooperative living. 


We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, 
so that you may have the opportunity freely to create. 


We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in 
workmanship, so that you may have the satisfaction that comes 
from achievement. 


We will provide the conditions for wholesome play 
that will add to your learning, to your social experience, and 
to your happiness. 


We will illustrate by precept and example the value 
of integrity and the importance of moral courage. 


We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 


We will provide you with all opportunities possible to 
develop your own faith in God. 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and 
to use them for deepening your understanding of life. 
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We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and dis- 
crimination, so that together we may achieve a truly democratic 
society. 


We will work to lift the standard of living and to 
improve our economic practices, so that you. may have the material 
basis for a full life. 


We will provide you with rewarding educational opportun- 
ities, so that you may develop your talents and contribute to a 
better world. 


We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards 
and help you-grow in health and strength. 


We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as 
needed, to provide foster care according to your inherent rights. 

We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order 
to guide you more effectively as you develop your potentialities. 


As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing 
a family life of your own and accepting larger social responsibilities, 
we will work with you to improve conditions for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we 
ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society 
based on freedom, justice and mutual respect. 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities 
of vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope 
for the future. 


As its closing action, the White House Conference of 1950 unanimously 


adopted the above pledge. ? 
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*** RECOMME NDATIONS 


Adopted by the 4,620 delegates with then privilege at the concluding 
sessions on December 7, 1950. 


The Conference passed unanimously the first group of 25 recommenda- 
tions, as amended from the floor. 


I, FURTHERING HEALTHY PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


1. The expansion of research on development and adjustment, and that such 
research include longitudinal studies of relations and factors that affect. 
behavior and adjustment. In this way there will be provided a continuing 
understanding of infants, children and youth and a sound basis for practices. 
We further recommend support by public and private agencies in extending 
research pertaining to healthy personality. 


2. That the citizens of every community accept responsibility for providing 
and sustaining adequate programs and facilities with professional personnel 
for education, health, recreation, and social services. In the development 
of such programs full and appropriate use should be made. of all voluntary 
and public resources. 


3. That schools for professional workers include in their curricula instruction 
in human growth and change and in family counseling, together with practical 
experience. 


4, That ways and means be found for the formal and informal in-service educa- 
tion of professional people and that promising practices be widely dissemin- 
ated, 


5. That education for parenthood be made available to all through educational, 
health, religious and welfare agencies maintaining professional standards 
and by properly qualified individuals. 


6. That nursery schools and kindergartens, as a desirable supplement to home 
life, be included as a part of public educational opportunity for children 
provided they meet high professional standards. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


7. That children be provided with opportunities that are wide in range and 
challenging in nature, emphasizing exploration, participation, and social 
experience in an environment that is rich and stimlating; and that ex- 
pectations of achievement should be in harmony with each child's ability 
and growth. 


8, That appropriate public bodies set minimum standards for agencies and 
institutions providing foster care for children, whether foster day care or 
full time care, and provide for the authorization or licensing and super- 

vision as to maintenance of standards. 


9, That all States establish standards for the hospital care of mothers 
and children, in order to assure the quality of care which modern science 
knows how to give; and that these standards take into account the impor- 

tance cf avoiding unnecessary distress and anxiety. 


10, That specialists and agencies take every opportunity to foster and in- 
crease parents! feelings of satisfaction and self-confidence, Material 
concerning the growth and development of children be made as reassuring 
and non-technical as possible, and not hold up false standards of perfection. 


ll. That elementary, secondary, college and community education include 
such appropriate experiences and studies of childhood and family life as 
will help young people to mature toward the role of parenthood. 


12, That one department in each State government, whether it be welfare, health, 
or education, working in close conjunction with the other departments concerned, 
set up all-inclusive minimum standards. for all day-care center nursery schools 

and kindergartens. 


13. That appropriate public bodies establish minimum standards for licensing 
or authorization with respect to plant, program and staff, for all child care 
and preschool groups. 


14, That there be authoritative exploration of methods of improving the 
economic situation of children in families with inadequate incomes, giving 
particular attention to family allowances, tax exemptions for children and 
expenses of working mothers. 


15. That development of new housing facilities give special attention to 
health, recreational and social needs; to the extent that private industry 

does not provide suitable housing for low-income families, that such housing 
continue to be developed by governmental agencies. 


16. That programs for children and youth with handicaps be expanded to pro- 
vide for physical, mental, emotional, and occupational needs. 
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17. That locél boards of education accept full’ responsibility for planning 
and providing adequate educational programs and services, including special 
services, to meet the needs of children with physical and mental limitations 
and that State departments of education accept responsibility for leadership 
service in realizing this objective. 


18, That ashdinens and counseling services in schools, employment offices, 
and youth-servicing agencies be strengthened and extended, and that such 
services take into account emotional factors involved in vocational ad- 
justment and aptitudes for :specific jobs. 


19. That children of migrant and seasonal workers be given all the protec- 
tions and services available to other children, with special regard to trans- 
portation, housing, sanitation, health and educational services, social 
benefits, and protection under labor laws, 


20. That school lunches be provided and that children unable to pay for 
their lunches be furnished them free, without being differentiated from the 
children who pay. 


21. That restrictive eligibility provisions be eliminated from public qnete- 
tance programs so as to provide assistance to all children. in need. 


22, That Federal grants to States for public assistance be varied with the 
financial ability of the States but sufficient to protect children's person- 
alities from the ill effects of inadequate income. 


23. That racial segregation in education be abolished. 


24, That it be made possible for qualified youth to obtain college or universi- 
ty education which would otherwise be denied them because of inability to pay. 


25. That, as an aid to the economic stability of children and their mothers, 
the old age and survivors insurance program be. further extended to cover 
workers not presently included and to make benefits more adequate; and that 
similar improvements be made in State unemployment insurance laws. 


In addition, the disiineniseen adopted a motion from the floor to include the 
following in its recommendations: 


"That Senin of various faiths er, strengthen and expand their 
religious services and activities for people of inadequate income." 


- Continued - 
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II. FURTHERING ‘HEALTHY PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT THROUGH THE FAMILY , THE CHURCH, 
THE SCHOOL, AND OTHER SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


1. That there be a comprehensive study:of the present body of law relating 
to children and families and the methods of implementing such laws, and that 
the study shall include laws that serve to impede the progress of Indians in 
the fields of social, and cultural advance. 


2. That law schools include courses on family law and the relationship of 
the law to other. professions, and schools of social work include courses in 
the law and its philosophy. . 


3. That standards be developed for juvenile services by police departments. 


4, That, in accordance with state-wide standards, courts of superior 
‘jurisdiction, with judges qualified in the law with an understanding 
of social and psychological factors, and with qualified probation 
staff and auxiliary personnel be available for all cases .involving 
children with problems that require court action in rural and urban areas. 


5. That the preventive and treatment functions of social agencies, police, 
courts, institutions, and after-care agencies be coordinated so as to in- 
sure continuity of service. 


6. That more emphasis be put on the effects of recreational activities on 
the personality of the individual and that in all neighborhoods where 

children and youth reside there should be provided recreation centers under 
professional and voluntary supervision. 


7. That youth have an equal chance with adults to participate in planning 
and carrying out recreational activities, and that, as a practical aid for 
such ‘planning, States be encouraged to study and establish official State 
Boards :of Recreation to provide counsel and information assistance in re- 
creation matters to communities, particularly small towns and rural areas. 


8. That States.and other appropriate public bodies establish and enforce 
standards covering the employment of youth in all occupations, such stand- 
ards to include minimum age and wages, as well as hours of work, night work, 
protection from hazardous occupations and provisions for workmen compensa- 
tion; and that, under these conditions, employers in cooperation with labor 
be urged to provide appropriate work experience for youth on a part-time 
basis. 


9, Prompt action should be taken at the National level to provide funds to 
supplement those of States and localities, and to stimulate the early de- 
velopment of adequate local health service throughout the country, such 
action being particularly needed because of the physical and mental effects 
of mobilization and war on the mothers, children, and youth. 
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10, That a continuous program 6f éducation regarding the role of social- 
service in adoption be carried on for the general public and for the pro- 
fessions involved to the end thet effective safeguards be achieved for the 
protection of the adopted child, his natural parents and his adopted par-. 
ents, that existing legislation be strengthened and if need be new legisla- 
tion enacted to assure such protection and that qualified adoption agencies, 
local and State-wide, voluntary and public, be strengthened and developed 
to further assure such protection. ; 


ll. Further Federal aid to the States for educational services, in tax-supported 
public schools, without Federal control, to help equalize educational opportun- 
ities, the issue of auxiliary services to be considered on its merits in sep- 
arate legislation, 


12, That all professions dealing with children have, as .an integral part 

of the preparation, a core of common experiences on fundamental concepts 

of human behavior including the need to consider the total person as well. 
as any specific disorder; the interrelationship of physical, mental, social, 
religious and cultural forces; the importance of interpersonal relationships; 
and the role of self-understanding; and emphasis on the positive recognition 
and production of healthy personalities and the treatment of variations; and 
that lay people be oriented through formal or informal education to an under- 
standing of the importance of the foregoing concepts. 


13. That steps be taken at Nation, State and local levels to improve the 
facilities. and increase the output of professional schools preparing persons 
for services to children. 


14, That an inquiring attitude be 
maintained toward all services, 
with appropriate provision at all 
levels for continuous scientific 
‘study of needs, objectives, 
alternative methods, and effective- 
ness of programs. 
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’ III. MAKING MORE POSITIVE THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS, ‘SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


FORCES ON DEVELQPMENT 


1. Recognizing knowledge and and ethical con- 
cepts as essential to the. development of spiritual values and that nothing 
is of greater importance to the moral and spiritual health of our Nation 
than the works of religious education, in our homes and families and in our 
institutions of organized religion, we nevertheless strongly affirm the 
principle of separation of church and State which has been the keystone 

of our American democracy and declare ourselves unalterably opposed to 

the use of the public schools directly or indirectly for religious educa- 
tional purposes, 


2. That there be further study of the underlying causes of broken homes and 
increasing divorce. 


3. That we support the full program recommended by the President's Commission 
on Civil Rights because it represents our faith in and practice of democracy 

and we further urge prompt steps to eliminate all types of racial and religi- 
ous segregation and that this Conference through its most appropriate channels 
appeal to the Federal Government to abolish segregation in the Nation's Cap- 

ital, making Washington the world's example of a truly working democratic 
absence of discriminatory practices on the basis of race, creed, or color, 


4, That to insure the welfare of all children the following specific measures 
be taken to provide a well-rounded comprehensive housing and community devel- 
opment program: 


ae Maximim emphasis should be placed on maintaining standards adequate 
‘for health, comfort, and decency in both private and public housing 
construction, 


That the construction of 810,000 low rent public housing units 
should proceed at full speed in order to provide much-needed housing 
_ for low-income families now living in slums. 


To meet the needs of middle-income families who are ineligible for 
public housing, that there be developed a cooperative housing program 
specifically geared to the needs and income of middle-income families. 


That our National housing program should meet the requirements of 
families not only in every income group, but also in every type of 
community, rural and urban, and oe: families of every size from the 
largest to the smallest, 


That the slum clearance and urban development and redevelopment 
program, now getting under way with Federal assistance, be supported 
as an integral part of over-all community planning. 


That the need principle be regarded as the prime criterion in 
providing defense housing facilities in a period of mobilization, 


De That specific efforts be made to bring lower income groups up to a 
higher income level and to increase their real income by providing a greater 
variety of community services. (All expansion of services should include 
children in all the States and Territories.) 


6. That in view of television's unprecedented growth and its potential as 
a medium for mass education, the television industry and all educational, 
health, and social agencies seeking to use this. medium accept their great. 
social responsibility, and further that this principle apply also to the 
other mass media .of communications. 


7. That the Federal Communications Commission reserve television channels 
for non-commercial educational television stations so that some part of the 
limited number of frequencies to be allocated by the Commission may be re- 
served for educational uses and purposes. 


8. That all groups concerned develop and maintain programs for protecting 
the healthy personality of children living under the stress of defense pre- 
paration. 


9. That in the present emergency the sacrifices demanded should be shared 
by all individuals and groups in the: population and that the services of 
men with physical and other disabilities be utilized in some capacity with- 
out the use of categories, such as 4-F, 


10. That more and better educational opportunities be made available for 
young adults in civilian and ey life. 


ll. That schools, labor, industry, and other mathe agencies involved 
and the military services improve and expand their personnel, evaluation, 
placement, and vocational guidance and counseling activities to serve the 
interests of the young people and to promote the overall SOPRLEEON . and 
utilization of our total human resources. 


12. That provision of adequate allowances be made for wives and children 
of servicemen. 


13. That the participation of children and youth in times of community 
stress should be in agreement with their stage of development and designed 
to minimize their anxieties. 


14, That governmental and voluntary agencies work to meet the needs of wives 
and children of the personnel in the armed forces moving to new communities 
to insure their absorption into community life and the provision of adequate 
housing, health, educational, spiritual and recreational services to meet 


their needs. 
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~ IV. MOBILIZING CITIZENS ‘FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE PERSON- 
ALITY DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


1, That community groups and community leaders re-examine their attitude and 
procedures in the light of findings of this conference, and make appropriate 
adaptations and changes. 


2. In order to insure proper assessment, creative planning and appropriate 
action with respect to meeting the needs of children and youth that commun- 
ities undertake the following tasks on a a basis: 


Be 
De 


Ce 


de 


Develop broad community. interests, 
Obtain the broadest possible commnity sponsorship. 


Obtain where necessary technical assistance in planning and carrying 
out the program. 


Initiate or organize studies and gather facts that are focused on 
specific problems according to priorities. 


Interpret the facts, and inform the ealntaiate: as to their signifi- 
cance. 


Since goals and methods are closely intertwined, that in undertaking these 
tasks the methods used be based on the following principles: ; 


Be 


People as individuals and as groups should be helped to help 
themselves. Professional workers should find their role in giving 
such help. 


. It should be recognized that differences and stresses may be 


present and can be utilized positively. 


There should be broad based participation of all groups without 
discrimination as to age, scx, race, creed, national origin or 
economic levels. 


Fact-finding should be used as part of a total educational aneuany 


Channels of communication between individuals and groups should be 
provided for the purpose of not only furthering common social ob- 
jectives but also for the improvement of relations between groups. 


Since the community is served by both public and private agencies, 
which have a common concern for meeting the needs of children and 
youth, the endeavors of both in planning, assessment and financing 
should be utilized. 
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3. That greater emphasis be placed by the various prefessions on utilizing 
methods and seeking new means of bringing the parents into participation in 
thinking and planning with and for their children. 


4. That professional workers should be trained in such a way that they will 
have an understanding of and respect for other professional skills and contrib- 
utors in order that they may work together to further community growth, Some 
of the ways that this might be achieved are: 


ae In all levels of undergraduate education, that students receive 
broad preparation in the knowledge of human growth behavior, and 
motivation which ought to be common knowledge for all students. 


b. In schools preparing for professional work, that there be included 
in the curriculum both through the classroom and field experiences 
opportunities for cooperative work as problems common to all sc 
fessional interests. 


c. The practicing professional worker further his training by seeking, 
utilizing and promoting opportunities to relate to and participate 
with other professional and citizens groups in resolving problems 
of the individual and the community. 


d. That orientation programs be planned for all professional persons and 
inter-professional groups in the community. 


5. Participation in planning in the community should begin in the schools 

and in other institutions in order that children, youth, and adults learn 

the importance of voluntary participation and responsibility for community 
leadership. 


6. All interested groups should work in partnership to recruit, train, and 
use volunteer leaders for community programs , with special ot enukten to using 
young people in appropriate ways. 


7. Since citizen participation is essential for effective community services 
for children and youth, when not already provided, citizen advisory boards 

and similar groups representative of the community be established for public 
services as well as private and that every effort be made to enable and secure 
participation by a cross section of the citizenry. That educational institu- 
tions and other groups emphasize the importance of participation by volunteers 
as a basic factor in citizen responsibility. 


8. Communities foster cooperative community councils representative of all 
community interests to study and advance better conditions and opportunities 


for young workers. 


9. Citizens be encouraged to support adequate appropriations and qualified 
staff to administer and enforce basic legislative standards of States, and 
other appropriate public bodies, covering the employment of youth. 
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10. That more energetic efforts be made by both public and private organiza- 
tions for support of selective recruitment and training of professional work- 
ers and for an extensive program of scholarships. 


ll. Recognizing that youth has rights and responsibilities for better community 
living, that progressive opportunities be provided for youth to participate 
vitally in community activities and planning in order that youth may early 

have the preparation and experience for leadership and community service. 
Further, that the professional workers accept their responsibilities to stim- 
late the community to see that these opportunities: are provided for youth. 


12. That youth representatives be placed on community boards of various 
agencies in order that they may participate in the planning, developmental 
and operational phases of the total community programs. 


13. Immediate, vigorous and continuing work be undertaken to provide for the 
organization and financing of national, State and local programs which would 
put the Conference recommendations into action. . 
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RESOLUTION ON FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 


Whereas, the President of the United States who called this Midcentury 
White House Conference, has stated that "essential for the progress of man- 
kind" and the preservation of "our own liberty as a nation" are "ways to 
help our children and young people become mentally and morally stronger" 
and develop into the "self-reliant individuals" which are the strength of 
aur democracy, and 


Whereas, the President has urged that "in the days ahead -- we will 
| have to make special efforts to see that children get a fair chance at the 


right start in life" and has asked this Conference to proceed immediately 
toward such goals, and 


Whereas, over 100,000 citizens in all States and Territories have 


| studied ways of improving the well-being of children in their own communities, 
and 


Whereas, this White House Conference has so dramatically demonstrated 
the pressing need for the better application of that which we know and that 
which we assume to be good as well as the importance of filling by further 
research the wide gaps in our knowledge of human and social behavior, and 


Whereas, the follow-up on the recommendations and implications of the 
findings of the Midcentury White House Conference depend upon the fullest 
partnership of voluntary and official effort, and 


Whereas, this White House Conference has demonstrated the need for more 
effective communication between the National, State and local levels, and 


Whereas, there is need to establish a continuity o* effort in follow-up, 
and 


Whereas, the national committee of the White House Conference, its 
advisory councils, and delegates in attendance at the December meetings have 
recommended that machinery be authorized to implement follow-up, 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT THIS CONFERENCE RECOMMENDS APPROVAL OF THE FOLLOWING 
PRINCIPLES IN EFFECTING APPROPRIATE ACTION IN FOLLOW-UP: 


1. The chief operating group upon which the responsibility for follow- 
up should fall will be existing organizations - national, State and local. 


2. That chief purposes of the follow-up effort should be to disseminate 
the findings of the conference, stimulate action on its recommendations, and 
promote research designed to fill in the gaps of knowledge which the Confer- 
ence has brought forth. 


3. That the participation of youth and the inter-disciplinary approach 
demonstrated in this Conference should be maintained and further developed. 


4, That the formation of a national committee is important as an advisory 
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and consultative group. Such a committee should work through all the groups 
which have a primary concern for the well-being of the Nation's children 
and youth, It should be made up of individual citizens asked to serve in 
their own right rather than as representatives of eagenenensone or interests 
and determine its own methods of financing. 


5. That privision for continuity be implemented by © 


(a) including on this new committee five selected members from 
each of the present advisory councils wishing to participate 
in follow-up, members from the presently organized national 
comma and members at large, and 


(b) by providing for State and local organisation, 


6. That ongoing activities should be effected by this national committee 
through an advisory council for participation of national organizations and 
an advisory council for State and local action and through such technical 
committee as may be indicated and should provide for appropriate cooperation 
with governmental groups at all levels. 


7. That it is understood that the National Committee here proposed 
would of necessity have discretion, within the framework of the purposes 


herein set forth to make such changes as will assure the attainment of the 
objectives of the Midcentury White House Conference. 


8. That authority for setting up this follow-up program be given to the 
National Committee of the Midcentury White House Conference. 


The following motion was adopted by the Conference: ...that the 
Conference Recommendations Committee be authorized to use.in the most suit- 
able manner the following statement made by the President of the United 
States in his address before the Midcentury White House Vennes on 
Children and Youths . 


Our teachers -- and all others who deal with our young people -- 
should place uppermost the need for making our young people. understand our 
free institutions and-the values on which: they rest. We must fight against 
the moral cynicism -- the materialistic view of life --- on which communism 
feeds. We mst teach the objectives that lie behind our institutions, and 
the duty of all our citizens to make those institutions work more perfectly. 
Nothing is more important than this. And nothing this Conference can do 
will have a greater effect on the world struggle against. comminism than 
spelling out the ways in which our young people can better understand our 
democratic institutions, and why we must fight, when necessary, to defend 
them, 
(Concluded on next page) 
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In recognition of the importance of cooperative work in behalf of 
children among the governments and peoples of the world, it is recommended 
that full support. be given to voluntary efforts and governmental programs 


of an international character. 


NOTE: The nels Midduehindations were adopted by the 4,620 Delegates with 
voting privileges at the all- -day session of the 1950 White House ‘Conference 


on December 7, 1950. 
NANE EDITOR'S NOTE: 


in attendance at the White House Conference. 


Your BULLETIN Editor spotted the following NANE members 
Others, very likely were present 


and recognition will be given to them also if the Editor is notified in time 


for the following issue of the BULLETIN. 


Millie Almy 
Rose Alschuler 
Ruth Andrus 


Winifred Bain 
Dorothy Baruch 
Evelyn Beyer 


Gertrude Chittenden 
Oneida Cockrell 
Lea Cowles 


Helen Dawe 
Abigail A. Eliot 
Hazel Gabbard 


Roma Gans 
Cornelia Goldsmith 
Eva Grant 


Christine Heinig 
Frances Horwich 
Alice Keliher 


Cordially, Viola Theman, Editor. 


Grace Langdon 
Frances Mayfarth 
Virginia Messinger 


Margaret Nesbitt 
Willard Olson 
Rosamond Praeger 


Theo Reeve 
Katherine Roberts 
Carson Ryan 


Celia Stendler 
George Stoddard 
Lois Meek Stoltz 


Viola Theman 
Ruth Updegraff 
Myra Woodruff 
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Wednesday, Metch ‘ad AN ORIENTATION DAY FOR ALL DISCUSSION 


LEADERS, RECORDERS, AND RESOURCE PEOPLE, 


ALSO, AN UNITED NATIONS WORKSHOP FOR ALL 


CONFERENCE REGISTRANTS, A VISIT TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS, TALKS WITH AND 


BY UNITED NATIONS DELEGATES, 


>) 


President -- Vice-President -- Vice-President-- Secretary-Treasurer-- 


FRANCES R, HORWICH HOWARD LANE MARY ALICE MALLUM EDITH M. SUNDERLIN 
Roosevelt College New York University California State Iowa State College 
430 S. Michigan Ave. Washington Square Dept. of Education Ames, Iowa 
Chicago 5, Illinois New York, New York Child Care Centers 

357 S. Hill St. 

Room 1014 

Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
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NEW YORK 


Sal VIEL, VE FOUR GROUP PERIODS 
Lorch 6,2? ard J FOR FORTY TO FIFTY GROUPS, 


ALSO NANE LUNCHEON 


WITH FAMOUS SPEAKERS, 
LOCAL CHAPTERS ARE PLANNING 


AMY HOSTLER, CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN REPORTS 

that letters from. some of local ANE chapters bring amounce- 
ments about their plans for getting ready for their Biennial NANE 
Conference, 


. «s+ « Buffalo ANE will’ devote their February meeting to a speaker 
and panel following the seied guide sent out last April. 


The New Association for Nursery Education is 
no spring meeting in order to attract a large. group of members to the 
New York 


e « e « « The New York City Chapter has scheduled workshop meetings 
as part of their preparation for the March Conference, 


* * * * * * * * * x * 


For reservations and additional information write to; 


NANE- HEADQUARTERS Amy Hostler 
Roosevelt College or to Conference Chairman 
430 S. Michigan Avenue Mills School 
Chicago 5, Illinois New York City 
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PERSONAL AND STATE 


ALABAMA - Regional representative of the South 
Lea B. Cowles, (Mrs.), 356 Guilds Woods, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Reports from Mobile indicate they have hopes for the future of 
Nursery School Education though their progress has been very slow. 
Several girls who have worked in the Child Day Care Association Center 
are receiving more training. Anna Kirkman is studying at the Merrill 
Palmer School in Detroit, Dessie Semon is at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, working toward her master's degree in Child Development, and Jean 
Rouselle is majoring in speech at the University of Alabama, 


ARIZONA - State representative 
Imogene Myrland, (Mrs. Otto), 2444 E, Hawthorne, Tucson, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA - Regional representative of the West 
Helen Christianson, (Dr.), 4447 Victoria Park Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 
State representative 
Theresa S. Mahler, 45 Lincoln Way, San Francisco 22, California 


The Association for Nursery Education of Northern California publishes 
its own "Newsette" under the able editorship of Mrs. Mae S. Tilles of 1916 
Napa Ave, in Berkeley. Mrs. Marion Post is president of the organization. 


COLORADO - State representative 
Helen Crum Wood (Mrs. James E.), 1218 Ninth Avenue, Greeley, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT - State representative 
Evelyn Eastman, 155 Green St., New Haven, Connecticut 


FLORIDA - State representative 
Kate V. Wofford (Dr.), University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


HAWAII - Territory representative 
Mary Musgrove, Director of Kindergartens, Department of Public In- 
struction, Territory of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


I wish I had some real news for you about NANE members here in 
Hawaii, but there isn't much. We have no active nursery association here, 
but we do have a fine ACEI in which we all take active part. For the present 
we feel that is about all this professional group can undertake. Those of 
us who are NANE members do try to keep the ACEI membership informed of 
happenings in the NANE, 


I have just received the latest communication about the New York 
Conference in March. I am thinking about the possibility of attending 
it if I can have time granted from my job. I also am hoping to get 
some financial assistance, since it is such a major trip. The plans 
for it sound excellent and I'm sure it will be very inspirational as 
well as helpful. We do feel rather isolated out here, for there are 
not the possibilities for professional contacts that are found on the 
mainland. Our initial "jump" to get to any meeting or conference is 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


so great that it isn't frequent for many of us. 


By the way, there is something you might do through the BULLETIN 
. which would help us. Quite’ frequently people go through here on their 
way to places further west or south, and it is possible for some of us 

to at least have a short visit with them, If anyone has time encugh for 
a meeting with ACEI, a group of teachers, or other professional groups 

we feel particularly fortunate. How about asking NANE members to keep 
it in mind and let us know when they come - either for a visit here or 
just a stop-over to places beyond. I would be glad to be notified of 

any such visits and certainly will gather some people together. We would 
at least like to put a lei around the neck of such travelers in true 
Hawaiian fashion, 


ILLINOIS - State representative 
Marion deLargy (Mrs.), 1942’ Greenwood Ave., Wiinette, Illinois 


‘In Illinois, Mrs. Anita Robb is Chairman of the general committee 
which is working out the standards for Day Care Centers for Young Children, 
for the department of Public Welfare of the state. Miss Nora English of 
the department. is working with this committee. The chairmen of the sub- 
committee are as follows: 


Jessie Crane Griswold Lucille Bush 
North Avenue Day Nursery, Chicago Mary Crane Nursery, Chicago 


Rose Foster Margaret Butcher 
Jack and Jill Nursery, Aurora Chicago Child Care Society 


The teachers and board members of some of the Nursery Schools in 
suburbs of Chicago are finding it profitable and interesting to continue 

to meet together occasionally. In November, the group was invited to the 
North Shore Country Day School by Mr. Ned Morningstar, head of the lower 
school. Mr, Perry Dunlap Smith, Principal of the school greeted tr. group, 
and Mrs. Rawshell of the University of Chicago Nursery School talked about 
the work with disturbed pre-school children at the Children's Center in 
Boston, where she taught before coming to the University of Chicago. A 
future topic on our agenda for discussion is the problem we all face in 
finding new teachers. We haven't felt that we want an organization of any 
kind, but hope to come together informally, discuss our problems, and share 
our experience - Perhaps other localities with similar interest and problems 
would enjoy informal mectings like these. 


INDIANA - State representative 
Margaret Nesbitt, School of Home Economics, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana 
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PERSONAL AND STATE 


IOWA - State representative 
Anita Marie Kezer, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Gertrude E, Chittenden, and Ruth Undegraff worked on the preschool 
education sub-committee of the Education Committee of Iowa Commission 
on Children and Youth. They made a survey of nursery schools in Iowa 
as part of the fact-finding program for the Midcentury Conference on 
Children and Youth, Dr, Chittenden attended the conference as a re- 
presentative of the American Home Economics Association, She is Chair- 
man-elect of the A.H.E.A. Dividion of Family Relationships and Child 
Development. 


The Iowa State College Extension Division has published a new 
bulletin prepared by Edith M. Sunderlin, Associate Professor of Child Develop- 
ment, with the cooperation of Alma Jones, Extension Specialist in Child 
Development. The bulletin is About Toys - Make Them at Home. 


The Child Development department has three new staff members. Glenn 
Hawkes, who recently completed work for the Ph.D. at Cornell University, is 
in charge of the new course in Introduction to Family Relationships that is 
now required of all Home Economics majors. This course is taught at the 
sophomore level in order to have it available for students who are dropping 
out of college in order to be married. Mrs. Jean Hansen is working with 
Dr. Hawkes in planning end teaching this course. She received her Master's 
degree in Home Economics Education in August. Mrs. Hansen has had experience 
in this area with her own family, and she formerly taught home economics in 
high school, 


Christine Cox is a new teacher of one of the nursery school groups 
and also teaches "Children in the Home." She received her Master's degree 
from the University of Tennessee. 


New courses: The curriculum in Home Economics at I.S.C. recently has 
undergone major change for the first time in a number of years. Lydia V. 
Swanson was chairman of the curriculum committee during the time these 
changes were being worked out. The changes affecting the child development 
curriculum are: 


Children in the Home (revised course, new title) 

Introduction to Family Relationships (new) 

Development in Early Childhood semnee intellectual, and emotional) 
(new) 

Physical Growth of Children (new, suedhant level, taught in the 
zoology department) 

Home Play for Children (new, for non-majors, elective) 

Literature for Children (new) 

Play and Play Materials in the Nursery School (revised, new title) 
Development in Later Childhood (revised, new title) 
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ON TEE SIDE 
History and Philosophy of Nursery School Education (new, graduate level) 
Nutrition of the Child in the Family (taught in the Foods and Nutrition 
Department by a Child Nutrition.specialist) 


KANSAS - State representative 
Luella M, Foster (Mrs.), Dept. of Home Economics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Cynthia Wooster is Head of Nursery School Education at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, She holds a B.S. from Fort Hays State 
College, Kansas, and an M.A, from the University of Iowa, 


Lois Schulz, Head, Department Child Welfare and Euthenics, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, was a delegate to the MidCentury White House Confer- 
ence. She planned to fly to Hawaii for Christmas and visit pre-school labor- 
atories at the University of Hawaii. Dr. Schulz reports an experiment in the 
teaching program at Kansas State which seems worthwhile. Advanced students, 
under the direction of Jane Ferrell, A.B. University of Kansas, M.A, University 
of Wisconsin, have taken charge of an afternoon group of older nursery school 
children who come three times a week, The parent group spent an evening at 
the nursery school going through the- activities which their children experience 
daily. Discussion of child development problems followed the experiences, 


At the University of Kansas, Luella M. Foster reports that enrollment in 
Child Development courses including observation and practice in the nursery 
school is required of all pre-nursing students as well as all elementary educa- 
tion and social work majors. A cast of nursery school parents will be available 
to present to local groups the National Committee for Mental Hygiene Skit "Scat- 
tered Showers", 


Committees from the State Home Economics Association, the Lawrence AAUW, 
and the Lawrence ACE are working together toward setting up standerds for 
nursery schools and nursery school teachers in Kansas, 


KENTUCKY - State representative 
Opal Powell Wolford (Mrs.), Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA - State representative 
Willie Fletcher, School of Home Economics, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston, Louisiana 


MAINE - State representative 
Katherine A, Miles (Dr.), Merrill Hall, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


MARYLAND - State representative 
Mary C. Knox, Milford Mill Rd., Pikesville 8, Md. 


Onica Prall, formerly of Hood College, is on leave of absence and is 
teaching in Greece this year. 
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PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


MASSACHUSETTS - State representative 
Lillian Gehri, Wheelock 47 Boston, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN - State representative 
Grace Graveline, 18294 Wormer St., Detroit, Michigan 


Myra J. Muste is in her fourth year on the University of Michigan Elemen- 
tary School staff. She is now teaching a course in Nursery School and Kindergar- 
ten Methods in the School of Education, in addition to her nursery school teach- 
ing responsibilities. Myra is to be married in April, which will be pleasant 
news to her friends at Mt. Holyoke, Fels Research Institute, and Merrill Palmer, 


Carolyn Franke, formerly on the University of Mississippi staff, is now 
at the University of Michigan Elementary School. Myra Muste, Carolyn Franke, 
and Ann Schuemacher are the Nursery Education team at the university. 


One European traveler last summer was Mary Gutteredge of the Merrill 
Palmer School. Mary traveled in eight countries, visiting many nursery school 
centers of all types. She also attended two conferences: The International 
Federation of University Women, and The World Council for Childhood Education, 
At the latter conference, there were two other nursery educators, including the 
NANE BULLETIN Editor, Viola Theman, and Abigale Elliot of Ruggles St. meery 
Training Center, 


Martha Erickson Dale, recent staff member at Merrill Palmer School, is 
the proud mother of twin boys, born in July, 1950. Martha is married to Theodore 
Dale, a psychologist with the Veterans! Administration and lives in Detroit. 


PROGRAMS FOR PARENTS 


Parent meetings, one of the vital parts of any nursery school program, are 
always of interest to nursery school teachers. At * recent meeting at the 
University of Michigan Elementary School, Dr, Sara Dubo, children's psychi- 
atrist at University Hospital, discussed chilcren's fantasies. She stressed 
the relationship between the fantasy life of childrer and the times in which 
they live, i.e., the atomic bomb, the present war in Korea, etc. 


Many parents of nursery school age children and others interested in children 
have participated in the series of four lectures, sponsored by the Wayne 

County Chapter Michigan Society for Mental Hygiene, entitled "Enjoy Your Child- 
ren." The series and topics included: 


Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr. "When They Raise Cain" 

Dr. Edward D. Greenwood "Te Secret of Happy Children" 
Dr. Howard Lane "Help We Need" 

Dr. Fritz Redl "Tips on Discipline" 


The theme of the series was an excellent key-note for each meeting. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 


MINNESOTA - Midwest Regional and state representative 
Katherine E, Roberts (Dr.,), 1153 1st Ave., S.W., Rochester, Minnesota 


° MISSISSIPPI - State representative 
Blanche Tansil, University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 


The new staff of the Nursery School at the University of Mississippi 
includes: 

Kathleen K. Rouse - supervisor, 
Modella M, Hill and Ruth J. McClusky, teachers 


Thora Crowder and her students in Child Psychology are experimenting 
with a technique which may prove useful in the investigation of learning 
phenomena in pre-school children. Children in the Nursery School select 
records by choosing picture folders associated with the records, and ob- 
tain the records from’ two experimenters in an adjoining room, The variable 
under consideration at the present time is the effect of delayed reward. 
Discriminations are to be made between the experimenters, one of whom delays 
the presentation of the record to the child for a specified period of time. 
Each choice of a record and its acquisition, constitutes a trial. Variations 
in the experimental design might make possible the study of extinction, partial 
reinforcement, magnitude of reward and so forth. 


MISSOURI - State representative 
Elizabeth C. Lloyd, 7270 Stanford, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


The Nursery Education Council of St. Louis, organized in 1948, is reaching 
@ growing number of teachers from both day care centers and private nursery 
schools. Programs of mutual interest serve to stimlate professional growth 
and éncourage an exchange of ideas. 


Richard S, Silverman, Director of Central Institute for the Deaf, was 
the speaker for the first fall program. He presented some of the problems fac- 
ing deaf and speech handicapped children and their teachers. Teachers of young 
children have mich to gain by understanding the patience and perseverance 

with which a handicapped child must meet his world and the difficulty he has 

in reaching goals often taken for granted. Studying the exceptional child often 
provides an insight into the development and problems of all children, 


NEBRASKA - State representative 
~~ Angeline Anderson. (Mrs, Evar L.), University of Nebraska, College of 
Agriculture-Home Econ., Lincoln 1, Nebreska 


Ruth Staples and Helen Conley have an interesting report on a study of 
"The Use of Color in the Finger Paintings of Young Children” in Child Develop- 
ment Volume 20, Number 4, This study was carried on in the University of 

Nebraska Child Development Laboratory. 
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PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 
NEW JERSEY - State representative 
Florence M. Mason, Miss Mason's School, 341 Nassau St., iieahiind 
New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO - State representative 
John Julia McMahan, (Miss), Box 401, New Mexico State ‘x & M College, 
State College, New Mexico 


NEW YORK - Regional representative of the East 
Theodora B, Reeve, Supervisor, Bureau of Child Development and Parent 
Education, State Education sateen: Albany i, New York 
State representative 
Lillie Brissman, 128 W. 104th Ste, New York 25; New York. 


OHIO - State representative 
~~ Mary B. Anawalt (Mrs.), Ohio Wesleyan University, Deleware, Ohio, 


OKLAHOMA - State representative sy 
Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & M College Nursery, Stillwater, Okla. 


OREGON - State representative 
Miriam A, Wiggenhorn, School of Home Economics, Oregon State College, 
Corwallis, Oregon 


RHODE ISLAND - State representative 
Dura-Louise Cockrell (Dr.), Department of Child Development and Family 
Relations, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA - State representative 
Dorothy M. Forsythe (Mrs.), Box 3, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA - State representative 
Elinor Brown Funk (irs. Warren S.), ir Carter Place, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


As in other states, the people in South Dakota interested in children 
and youth have in recent months been preparing for the Midcentury White House 
Conference. Our state delegation of 38 members went armed with a sound and 
thoughtful report which recommended, among other things, the expansion of 
school guidance and counseling programs under persons especially trained 
for the work; qualified staff members for work with children in juvenile 
courts, schools, churches, social work, recreation and community programs} 
development of mental health programs and centers which will bring a pre- 
ventive program as well as treatment to children emotionally disturbed; 
more opportunity for teachers to avail themselves of preparation in person- 
ality development end human behavior as a means of helping them understand 
why children behave as they do; and provision of social services for children 
in all counties. Those recommendations give a good picture of the needs for 
our children in this state. 
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In Sioux Falls we have made two beginnings ef far-reaching importance. 
The Board of Education, in cooperation with the local branch of AAUW, has 
started a city-wide survey to determine the number and needs of exceptional 
children of all kinds in the city, under 16 years of age. On the basis of 
these findings will be.built a good,. constructive educational program for 
them, 


Under the stimulus of our new and growing South Dakota Mental Health 
Association a local committee was formed in Sioux Falls to study our special 
needs and facilities. The committee called a public forum to discuss its 
findings. It was well attended by representatives from most of the organiza- 
tions in the city - professional, educational, church, service, fraternal, 
labor and welfare. It is certain that from that meeting has come a very much 
increased understanding of our needs for special mental health services here 
and a better knowledge of just what such services have to offer. Our citizens 
seem to be rapidly approaching the point where they will give active support 
to a well-staffed Mental Health Clinic which will have a three-fold purpose - 
education, prevention and treatment, This is a thrilling thing for those of 
us who are especially interested in the welfare of young children and who 
have waited and worked for anal years for psychiatric help to be made avail- 
able in this state. 


TENNESSEE. - State representative 
Olive B, McVickar (Mrs. David L.), 4211 Kirtland Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


TEXAS - State representative 
Hazel McCanne, 211 Wood, San ee, Texas 


VIRGINIA - State representative 
Ida Jones Curry, Division of Home Economics, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 


ton, Virginia 


WASHINGTON - State representative 
- Eleanor Evans, University Nursery School, University of Washington, 


Seattle 5, Washington 


The Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education is doing its best 
to raise money to send a delegate to the biennial NANE meeting in New York, 
It's a struggle, but we think that we'll have sufficient funds to assist some- 


one in making the long journey. 


A committee on Standards is meeting weekly to draw up requirements 
for possible war-time nurseries. The State Department of Education has asked 
that the appropriations for nursery schools be increased from $250,000. to 
$500,000. The State Department of Education believes that the nursery school 
program must be enlarged because of the expected increase in the number of 
mothers taking jobs, as a result of the man-power problem now growing out of 
increased military production, 
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PERSONAL 42D STATE SIDE 
WISCONSIN - State representative 
Helen C, Dawe, Dept. of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin 


Winifred Lewis, a Child Development graduate at the University of 
Wisconsin, has joined the Department of Home Economics as Instructor in 
charge of the four-year old group at the nursery school, She received 
her Master's Degree at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station of the 
State University of Iowa, and previous to coming here, taught at the 
nursery school at the University of Michigan. 


* * * * * * * % * * * * * * * * * * * 


Readers of the BULLETIN and all NANE members are invited 
* to inform your representatives of items of interest or to send your 
news directly to me: 
* ; Viola Theman, BULLETIN Editor 
. School of Education 
* ‘Northwestern University 


Evanston, Illinois 


Maria Montessori, who just celebrated her eightieth 
birthday, is one of those innovators whose influence has become so wide 
and diffuse that the personality has been relegated into the background 
by the achievement. Yet it was she who in many respects has given the 
decisive impetus to the progressive trend in education of pre-school 
children. Our respect for the needs of the young child, for the necessity 
of letting the child develop according to the specific laws of childhood, 
all that goes back to her discoveries. There are many special aspects ~ 
that we perhaps understand better now, many methods and devices which we 
have developed; yet the basic attitude of her crusade for the child is 
behind it all. 


Born in Chiaravalle, Italy, on August 31, 1870, she studied 
medicine and became the first woman M.D, of the University of Rome. A 
practicing physician and university lecturer, she came in true nineteenth 
century fashion to education from science. Her first pedagogic book was 
published in 1909, Others followed in quick succession and were trans- 
lated into more. than twenty languages. 


It is remarkable that her system has flourished in such 
divers settings as Catholic convent schools, India, Soviet Russia in the 
'Twenties, and ofcourse, foremost in such Western European countries as 
England and Holland. Montessori is to a higher extent than most other out- 
standing leaders of our profession, a representative of our time: She has 
risen with the general rise, and has suffered with the receding tide. She 
has seen the full measure of both the glory and the misery of these eighty 
years that she has been with us. 


Written by NUCIA PLANK, Department of Psychiatry, Western University, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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BUUK REVIEW 


of Katherine H. Read's, The Nursery School: A Human Relationships Laboratory. 
Philadelphia and London: W,B, SAUNDERS COMPANY, 1950. 264 pages. 


Reviewed by Isabelle Lewis of Northwestern University 


Learning about children, about adults, and about one's self 
is facilitated, according to Mrs. Read, by observation and participation 
in a nursery school. Based upon her years of experience teaching classes 
in the School of Home Economics at Oregon State College and in supervising 
the Nursery School there, Mrs. Read's book is filled with illustrative 
incidents showing what a nursery school-is like, what problems of human 
adjustment are involved, and what can be learned about human relationships 
in that setting, 


The scope of the material is broad. Physical setting and equipment 
are discussed, and specific curriculum areas such as dramatic play and 
creative expression are handled thoroughly and skillfully. The major emphasis 
throughout the book, however, is upon people. Helping children to adjust 
to new situations, building feelings of security and confidence, accepting 
and handling attitudes of aggression, defining behavior limits, helping parents 
understand child growth - all these are discussed informally and simply, 
with a marked absence of highly technical terms, 


While the fact that most of the matcrial is drawn from a laboratory 
school setting may constitute a limitation for some readers, there is mich 
which applies to any nursery school or kindergarten. Most of the students with 
whom Mrs. Read worked were observing and participating in the Nursery School 
as part of their preparation for parenthood; thus the book is not specifically 
oriented toward the pre-service training of teachers. However, the viewpoint 
of the book and the adequacy of its coverage of the basic values underlying 
nursery school education should make it most helpful to prospective and 
experienced teachers as well as to parents, both present and future. 
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NANE BULLETIN DISCUSSED IN NEW YORK TIMES 


Editor's NOTE: The New York Times issue of December 1950 carried a column 
length article written by Dorothy Barclay, staff writer entitled, "Nursery 
Educator Questions CO-OPS!, DAMAGE TO MOTHER AND CHILD IS SEEN IN 
COMBINING ROLES OF PARENT AND TEACHER." fThe- article was a report by 

the news staff writer of the feature article in our last, the FALL ISSUE 
of THE NANE BULLETIN, You will remember it was the article written by 
Katherine H. Read entitled, "What About Cooperative Nursery Schools?" 


Your NANE BULLETIN Editor has requested several NANE members to reply to 
Dr. Read's thesis and to present the New York Times with additional material 
of interest. Watch the forthcoming issue for the follow-up on this discussion. 
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NOTES ON LEGISLATION 


Christine Heinig 
Washington, D. C. 


The White House Conference at its plenary session passed 67 
resolutions which were adopted as the conference platform. These re- 
solutions are significant. They will give weight to‘all our efforts 
to obtain backing for the legislation we seek on behalf of children 
and youth. 


Nursery school administrators attending the White House Conference 
brought news from all sections of the country that the demand is 
already great for the expansion of nursery school services for working 
mothers. Labor market statistics* for the use of woman-power give ample 
data concerning the inescapable need for supplementary home services for 
children. 


The changing status of our social and economic life is creating a 
period of mobilization that may last for a generation. Any measures for 
the emergency care of children mist be recognized as continuing programs, 
perhaps permanent ones. We can view the situation as one that spells 
catastrophe for the education of preschool children, or we can resolve 
that we will turn the emergency into gain. We must work for gains. 


The nation's need for women workers is certain to result in an in- 
crease in nursery schools and a renewal of the extended school service 
program. Financial appropriations mist be forthcoming from some source 
either federal or state, and nursery school people will become deeply 
involved in providing the service. It may be difficult to organize our 
efforts on a priority basis, but certainly, uppermost is our responsibility 
to obtain at least permissive legislation related to group care for children, 
so that when we are required to swing into action a proper way will be 
open to proceed ona sound basis. We need to obtain in all states at once 
and give wide publicity to: 


A set of standards set up preferably by State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction covering educational practices in 
the nursery school. 


A means by which both teachers and child centers may be 
registered as qualified to enroll children. 


A licensing code which covers education, health, and safety 
standards through which sponsoring agencies can be required to 
maintain the standards necessary for the protection of the 
children. 


*Women as Workers - Statistical Guide published by U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women's Bureau, September 1950. Free bulletin, 
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This job should be an integrated one at all levels. The best results 
can be obtained when health, education, and welfare agencies work together 
on a consultant basis on the probicms involved and these agencies should 
have a joint statutory responsibility. Much can be accomplished through a 
joint community organization coniposed of both professional and lay persons 
concerned. 


NANE 1951 Biennial Conference S.0.S. 


Your Legislative Chairman has been asked by the conference Program 
Committee to be responsible for the Resource Section on Public Relations 
and Legislation. To make this truly a resource service my committee urgent- 
ly needs your help. We desire to have on display all possible types of 
visual materials (diagrams, copies of registration, standards, laws, etc.) 
which relate to this subject. If you can help to collect these materials 
will you kindly write to me at once, and I will send you further instruction 


on what to do. Please respond! 
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REVIEW 


of Mary and Lawrence K, Franks, HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD IN SCHOOL 


New York; THE VIKING PRESS, 1950. 368 pages 


Reviewed by Helen Schmidt 
Crow Island Nursery School, Winnetka, Ill. 


Here is a long waited for book for use with parents, Mary and 
Lawrence Frank are parents of six children. They have been associated 
for many years with parent guidance work and have done a magnificent 
job in writing this book. They do not simply remind parents of their 
responsibilities nor demand impossible perfection of them but clarify 
what childhood is like in such a way as to enable parents to do a better 
job. 


The volume covers a child's school years from nursery school age 
up to junior high, discussing the routine of work and play in all grades. 
The authors have drawn upon many sources to explain what has been dis- 
covered over the last twenty years about how a young child grows and learns. 
How this knowledge is changing school methods and how parents can under- 
stand their own child's learning problems is explained in a unique way. 
The book also tells how the gap between home and school in the child's 
life can be bridged successfully as well as reassures parents about their 
present school problems and advises how future problems can be avoided. 
Clear and satisfying answers are given to the questions that parents ask. 


This book should be of interest to every parent whether or not 
they have school problems. The approach of the Frank's, while sympathetic, 
is non-sentimental and based on a vast amount of very accurate and sensitive 
observation of children. The authors have a very fine sense of the school's 
role in the formulation of character, and, at the same time, help parents 
understand the role they play in the lives of their children. Mary and 
Lawrence Frank have very successfully written a book which expresses their 
faith in parents' abilities to help their children grow up and become 
healthy personalities. 


JOIN NOW AND YOU WILL RECEIVE... 
.. ALL OF THE BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Memberships available are: 
Life, on payment of $100.00 (may be paid in yearly installments) 
Active, on payment of $3.50 (for those interested in the work of the 
Association) 
Student, on payment of $1.00 (for ‘those in training) 


Check membership desired, sign your name and address below and mail this 
form and your check to: Nat‘onal Association for Nursery Education, 
Roosevelt College, 430 South Michigan Avemue, Chicago 5, Illinois: 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORTHCOMING 
NANE PUBLICATIONS 


To Be Available at March NANE Conference 


1. Programs and Standards for Children Under Six in Public Schools 
by Ruth Andrus, Harriett Nash and Jessie Stanton. This pamphlet offers 

¢ rather complete coverage of the subject, with detailed suggestions of 

practical value. 


2. What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? by Elizabeth Doak. 
A detailed reply to a common question. Includes not only "what" but "how." 


3. The Teacher Sets the Stage by Evelyn Beyer. A discussion of the teachers’ 
responsibilities toward setting the stage for creative living in the nurs- 
ery group. 


4, Colds In the Nursery School by Isabel Dichl. A report of a study on 
frequency of colds among children in nursery schools compared with children 
not attending nursery school, 


5. Let's Play Outdoors by Katherine Read. 
and how to make it meaningful. 


An evaluation of outdoor play 


6. Living Music With Young Children by Mary L. Arrett. How to make msic 
a joyous experience even if the teacher is not a msician. 


7+ Science Experiences for Nursery Schools by Dorothy Hapt. A manual of 
suggestions and directions for making science experiences meaningful. 


8. Need They Be Bored? by Sister Mary deLourdes. An answer to the accusation 
that nursery school children will be bored in kindergarten. 


ATLANTIC CITY BOUND? 


ARE YOU ATTENDING THE 1951 CONFERENCE AT ATLANTIC CITY OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
FEBRUARY 18 TO 22ND? 


If so, be sure to plan to attend the luncheon sponsored jointly by 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


and 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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